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| stand about them. See here, Mary. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


BOAZ AND RUTH. 
Here is little Mary with another picture. 


Let 
me see what itis about. Oh, I see. Boaz and 
Ruth. I wonder if I can make little Mary under- 
That is 


/ corn growing. We make bread out of corn. 
' Mary eats bread every day for her breakfast. 


The corn grows up out of the ground, just like 
Mary’s little posy that she loves somuch. When 
it grows up high, then come the ears of corn. 
Mary has had ears of corn to play with, so she 


_ knows how they look. Then the miller grinds the 
' corn in his mill, and Dolly makes it into bread and 
_ bakes it, and Mary eats it. 


Well, once there was a poor girl named Ruth. 


' She had not any bread to eat nor any corn to 


_ make bread. 


Her mother lived with her. Her 


- mother was old and could not work, and Ruth did 


not know how she should get bread for her, and 


_ for herself. At last she thought she would go out 
_ into the fields and pick up the ears of corn, which 


pom, 


<a 


the men had dropped. The field into which she 
went belonged to a very rich man. His name 
was Boaz. He had a great deal of corn, and a 
great many servants, and a great deal of money. 


_ He happened to come out into the field when Ruth 
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| was there. 


He saw her, and thought she was a 
good girl. He spoke kindly to her as you see in 
the picture. He told her to come always to his 
field, and that nobody should hurt her. Then he 
told his servants to be kind to her, and to drop 


» some ears of corn on purpose for her to find. 


It was God who made Boaz so kind to Ruth, 


> because she was a good girl and prayed to God. 


Afterwards he loved Ruth more, when he found 


_ how good she was, and he asked her to be his wife, 


and to live with him. So Ruth went to live with 


_ Boaz, and after this she and her mother always had 


 &nough to eat. 


And I dare say, Ruth was kind to 


_ other poor people, when she remembered how she 
_ had once been poor herself. You see how God 


» takes care of those that love Him. 


If you love 
im, He will take care of you. 


Since writing the above, I have heard of an- 


5 other instance of God’s goodness. A Minister in 


New York stated that during the hard times, last 


| Winter, three daughters of a poor widow were in 
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want of food, and requested their mother to sup- 
ply them. She told them she had no bread in the 
house, nor any money to buy it with, and that 
they must go out and try to begsome. These lit- 
tle girls had attended a Sabbath School, and re- 
collected that their Teacher once told them, if 
they wanted any needful thing, they should pray 
to God for it, and if he saw it was best for them, 
he would give it to them. They stepped aside 
and sat down, and sang one of their Sabbath 
School Hymns, then the oldest ofie prayed to God 
to pity their hunger, and send them some bread. 
A lady passing by at that time saw them, and in- 
quired what they were doing? They told her the 
simple story; when she said, ‘‘ Come with me.” 
She led them to a Baker’s shop, gave each of 
them a loaf of bread—inquired where they lived, 
and afterwards provided for their wants. Chil- 
dren, let this encourage you always to look to God 
in time of trouble. L. 

















NARRATIVE. 








THE CERTAINTY OF DEATH; 
And the comfort then afforded by the Gospel. 

Why then must every body die? The Bible 
tells us, ‘‘ Death hath passed upon all men, in that 
all have sinned.” Yes, all are sinners, and must 
therefore die. The old, greyheaded man must 
soon go. Death will not respect his silver locks. 
He will put him in the grave. The man in mid- 
dle life is cut down too, though wife and children 
may weep and pray against it. The fair youth 
and the sweet child are not spared; and I think I 
have never had my heart more affected than when 
called to attend the funeral of children. I have 
seen them in the coffin, when they looked so fair 
and beautiful that it seemed hard to bury them up 
in the ground. The beautiful lines which I am 
now about to give you, describe two little twin 
babes, dead, and in the coffin, and the mother 
bending over it, and looking upon them through 
her tears. 

‘©? T'was summer, and a Sabbath eve, - 
And balmy was the air; 

I saw a sight which made me grieve, 
And yet the sight was fair. 

Within a little coffin lay 

Two lifeless babes as sweet as May. 

Like waxen dolls which infants dress, 
Their little bodies were; 

A look of placid happiness 
Did on each face appear; 

And in the coffin, short and wide, 

They lay together side by side. 

A rose-bud nearly closed I found 
Each little hand within; 

And many a pink was strewed around, 
With sprigs of jessamine; 

And yet the flowers that round them lay, 

Were not to me more fair than they. 

‘Their mother, as a lily pale, 
Sat by them on a bed, 

And bending o’er them told her tale, 
And many a tear she shed; 

Yet oft she cried, amidst her pain, 

‘© My babes and I shall meet again!” 

Do you know what it was that gave comfort to 
this weeping mother, as she saw her dear twin 
babes in,the coffin? It was the hope of the gos- 
pel—hope that Jesus Christ would watch over 
them in the grave, and at last raise them from the 
long sleep of death, and that she would be allow- 
ed to meet them again in heaven, to part from 
them no more. Yes, the Gospel of Christ gives 


us that blessed hope; ‘‘ I heard a voice from heav- 





en, saying, Write, Blessed are the dead who die 
inthe Lord; yea, saith the Spirit, from henceforth, 








for they rest from their labors, and their works do 
follow them.” For this reason we cannot go and 
stand by the grave of a Christian without having 
hope spring up in the breast. It may be the 
grave of some dear friend; but if he died a Chris- 
tian we feel that Christ will one day come to that 
grave, and awake his sleeping disciple. 

A short time since, just at sunset, on a summer’s 
day, I went to the grave of a dear sister of mine. 
Her two little boys went with me. When we had 
arrived there I saw four little rose-bushes standing, 
two at the head and two at the foot of the grave, 
bending over as if to meet and hang over the grave.” 

‘* That is her grave—our mother’s grave,” said 
one of the boys. 

‘* And those rose-bushes?” said I, as the tears 
started in my eyes. 

‘* Those,”’ said the eldest, ‘‘ brother and I, and 
father set, soon after she was laid there. Those 
two at the head she planted in the garden herself; 
and we took them up, and set them there, and call 
them ‘ mother’s bushes.’ ” 

‘* And what do you remember about your dear 
mother, my boys?” 

**O, every thing.” 

‘* What in particular?” 

‘*O this, uncle, that there never was a day since 
I can remember, in which she did not take us to 
her’ closet, and pray with us, unless she was sick 
on the bed.” 

Never did that sister seem so dear to me as at 
that moment, and never did my heart feel so fulla 
hope in the words which were engraved on the. 
tomb-stone: 

‘‘ No mortal woes 
Can reach the peaceful sleeper here, 
While angels watch her soft repose.” 


Dear children, you and I must die, because we 
are sinners. And every grave that is dug and 
filled up is a new monument to show that men are 
all sinners. Men sometimes are so foolish as to 
deny that there ever was a flcod which drowned 
all the world in a few days; but they cannot deny 
that death now sweeps off the whole world once in 
about thirty years. Goto that grave-yard yon- 
der. How full of graves! You tread on some 
sleeper at every step. ‘‘ Who slew all these?” 
Suppose you should go to a great prison full of 
little cells, and every cell had a prisoner chained 
in it, and the number was as great as the number 
of graves in that grave yard. Would you not 
think to yourself, “‘ Here must be a great deal of 
guilt and sin in order to fill all these cells?”? And 
the grave-yard is the prison-house where God has 
confined so many prisoners. There is no grave 
in heaven, and there never would have been one 
on earth, had it not been for sin. 

What a beautiful piece of workmanship is de- 
troyed when a child dies! The hands hang mo- 
tionless; the bright eye is closed and dull in dark- 
ness; the fresh cheek is pale and cold; the tongue 
is silent, and the whole body, like a broken vessel, 
is in ruins. But we may rejoice that the disciple 
of Christ may go shouting into the grave, ‘*O 
grave, where is thy victory?” Christ himself has 
been in it, and sanctified it. Besides, the grave 
can only receive and claim the poorer part of us. 
It only takes the body; while the soul, the im- 
mortal part, escapes its power. You know you 
can seem to see things when the eye is shut, and 
you dream of things when asleep. And so the 
soul can live, and think, and act when the body is 
in the grave. You will sleep in the grave a long 
time, but not always. God can and will raise up 
the body again. He is able. Do you sce that 
beautiful little humming-bee dancing from flower 
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to flower? He was once confined to the little 
waxen cell, but God brought him out. See that 
looking glass; how perfectly you can see your 
face and form, and every hair on vour forehead in 
it; but had you seen the coarse sand lie on the 
sea-shore before the workmen began, would you 
think that they could make such a thing from that 
sand? God will raise us up from the grave by his 
wisdom and power. 

O, how much do we owe to Jesus Christ! At 
the opening of every grave I seem to hear the an- 

el saying, ‘‘ Come, see the place where the 
Lord lay.” 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 











INTERESTING AND PATHETIC TALE. 


At the late anniversary of the American Sun- 
day School Union in New York, several extracts 
were read from the reports of the different schools 
belonging to the Union; among which was the 
following little tale, furnished from the minutes 
of a long established school, in relation to one of 
the children who had received his religious edu- 
cation there: — 

‘‘ He had a pious mother, who died when he 
was seven years old. He left school, and after 
two years became a sailor boy. After ten years 
spent amid exposure to the snares of vice, he came 
to this port—was but about ten days on shore, and 
made a pilgrimage to his mother’s grave, and a 
visit to a beloved sister, sixty miles from New York. 

‘¢On his return he visited the superintendent, 
after ten years absence from home, and nearly 
twelve from Sunday School, announced his name, 
and taking a little book from his bosom, added, 
‘* This will tell you better. I had a box of little 
books; they are worn out and gone, but,” holding 
it up with a grasp of triumph, he added, ‘‘ 1 HELD 
oN To THIs.” It was a Sabbath Scholar’s Maga- 
zine, for proofs, bound with a prayer written on 
the blank leaf by the superintendent. 

‘* In the course of conversation, he mentioned 
some lines he had written on visiting his mother’s 
grave, a touching specimen of filial affection and 
true poetry. A verse or two! cannot refrain from 
subjoining— 

** And I could love to die,” 

To leave untasted life’s dark bitter stream, 

By thee as when in childhood, lie, 

To share thy dream. 

*¢ Oft in life’s withered bower, 

In still communion with the past, I turn 

To muse on thee, the only flower 

In memory’s urn! 

‘© Where has thy spirit flown? 

I gaze above—thy look is imaged there! 

I Jisten, and thy gentle tone 

Is on the air! 

** God bless thy weeping child, 

Who finds thy grave, religion’s holy shrine! 

And may his spirit undefiled, 

Yet bend with thine! 

‘* Such are the fruits of a Sunday’s infant class, 
and a mother’s pious instruction, till only the age 
of seven. Our sailor boy has had no other school- 
ing, no other defence from the shafts of vice, but 
the pious lessons taught him here.” 

SELF-DENIAL AND FRATERNAL AFFECTION. 

Ague had blanched her cheek, her frame was 
naturally delicate, her face was pallid and oval, it 
was that species of beauty which is sometimes 
though seldom to be met within the cottage; her 
form seemed to have been turned in a Jathe; it 
was the very reverse of rough hewn; her hair 
was flaxen; her eye bloomed expressive; her 
manners soft, mild, unobtrusive—any thing but 
vulgar. Every body loved little Jane—for she 
loved God. Whatever seat was vacant at nine 
o’clock on a Sunday morning, Jane always filled 
her’s; whose ever lip was mute, Jane’s tongue 
was always vocal with the song of praise. Poor 
was she—so poor that potatoes and bread consti- 


tim of the relentless and wasting intermittent. 


Jane’s empty pocket. 
the keen eye of Christian sensibility (how quick 


She called on her teacher on Monday. That 
Christian teacher saw traces of disease, hunger 
and exhaustion in her beautiful and expressive 
countenance. ‘‘ My child,” said she, ‘I think 
you are very hungry.” Modesty said .Vo; while 
nature through her eyes, said Yes. That kind 
friend forced some nutritious food upon her. Jane 
retired into a corner, and for once in her life 
greedily devoured one half only of this opportune 
luxury; the rest was stealthily conveyed to poor 
The action did not escape 


but how mild is its scrutiny.) ‘‘ Jane my dear,” 
said the teacher, ‘‘ what are you saving it for, | 
am sure you can eat it all?” The little invalid 
looked confused; and hear her reply, ye selfish! 
hear the nobleness of a cottager’s ague-stricken 
child! hear it, ye affluent, who may admire but 
cannot equal, the self-denial of the little suffering 
one! ‘‘It is for my brother Tommy; he has got 
the ague too!” Jane thou art now in heaven, 
eating the bread of life, thy teacher is on the road; 
and when her eye reads this paragraph, it will dis- 
solve in tears, her bosom will throb with heartfelt 
gratitude, her imagination will recall little Jane in 
the corner, and she will mentally ejaculate a 
prayer that she may meet little Jane in that bet- 
ter, brighter, purer world, where they shall hun- 
ger no more, and where sorrow and sighing shall 


flee away. May little Jane’s God be my God. 
[Jersey Herald. 








MORALITY. 


THE OLD MAN WITH THE “ FORELOCK GRAY.” 


I know an old man, who has a very pleasant 
and sensible face. He is very old, yet he always 
walks quite straight; never turning to the right 
hand or left. He carries a scythe in his hand 
with which he mows down all before him. Houses, 
trees, and indeed all things this world contains, 
fall down or crumble to pieces when he passes 
over them. He has a large bundle of books, full 
of instruction, good clothes, and food and every 
thing that can make us happy in his hand. He 
will give good things to all who catch and hold 
him. But he walks very fast; and if we are not 
quick, he will get away before we have time to 
speak to him, or get any of the good things he 
gives, from him. And unless we <o, many of us 
will not have clothes to wear, or food to eat, with- 
out begging them of others. And even if people 
are willing to give us, which is not always the 
case, the things which we beg, or which are given 
to us, will never be so good as those which he has. 
He has only one lock of hair. That is very long, 
and is on his forehead. If persons catch hold of 
it as soon as they see him, he will not be able to 
pass on without leaving them something to re- 
member him by. But if he slips by, they may 
call as loud as they please, he will never turn 
back. Should you like to know the name of this 
pleasant old man? His nameis Time. Always 
remember that you cannot be happy in this world 
or another, if you do not keep fast hold of time. 
If you waste your time at your week-day school 
you will never grow wise. If you play at the Sab- 
bath School you will never grow good. Make 
haste, and try to improve your time as well as you 
possibly can. Think good thoughts when you are 
alone. Attend to all the good things you read and 
hear. Speak good words. Spend your time in 
teaching other children to be good. Learn every 
thing that is useful. Don’t waste anytime. You 
know what is said inthe New Testament about the 
man who hid his talent in the earth. 

Your time isa talent. Do not, by wasting, 
hide it in the earth. But use it so that God will 
call you a good and faithful servant. If you do 
not understand all this, ask your parents, or teach- 
er, or some one else to tell you what it means. 
Think a great deal about time. Think about this 
old man when you go to bed, and when you get 





tuted her only sustenance, while she was the vic- 


up. Say in the morning, I intend to keep fast 


hold of the old man’s lock to-day. And to pray 
to God to help you to improve your time. 


Sa 
when you goto bed at night, have I let the olq 


man pass me to-day? Or have J caught and held 
him fast? Have I wasted my time? If you have 
done so, pray to God to forgive you; and try very 
hard todo sono more. You all know that yoy 
may play at proper times, and your teachers and 
friends love to have you. But you also know 


you.— Sunday School Teacher. 





"Written Sor the Youth’s Companion, 
ELLEN AND THE BIRD. 


BY A LITTLE GIRL, 


One day Ellen was standing at the window, 
playing with a bird in a cage. It belonged to her 
brother Thomas, who had as many as four. She 
happened to look up and saw a little girl of her 
acquaintance looking at her, very much amused; 
her name was Mary; Ellen did not like her very 
well, and wishing to show her what she could do, 
she said, ‘‘ Mary, I can open the door of the cage, 
and the bird will not fly out.” ‘* I should like to 
see you,” replied Mary. Ellen had done so be- 
fore, but this time she kept it open too long, and 
before she thought of it, the bird was gone. Mary 
laughed triumphantly; this provoked Ellen, and 
she shut down the window, and began to think 
what she should do. Thomas had a very bad 
temper, and she knew she should have a scolding 
and perhaps a slap. She was frightened at what 
she had done, and she thought she might conceal 
it. The more she thought of it the more she liked 
the plan, but still she felt something whispering 
that it was wrong; this washer conscience, and if 
she had minded it, all would have been well, but 
her fear overcame it, and she waited impatiently 
till Thomas should find it out, which he did soon, 
and run over the house, crying out, *‘ where is my 
bird?” Ellen declared she knew nothing about it, 
and got off very well; but she was to be found 
out in a way she littleexpected. Mary had told it 
about in school, and it reached Thomas’s ears; he 
came home and saluted his sister with a push, 
which knocked her down and cut her head against 
a chair, then slapping her, he went away saying, 
‘learn not to touch my things.” Ellen got op 
and told her mother; this led, however, to the 
disclosure of her falsehood. Their mother, much 
shocked at the behaviour of her children, punish- 
ed them both severely. 

From this it may be seen that a falsehood can 
never do any good in the end, however it may 
seem at first; and that a person who tells one, 
cannot be believed afterwards. There is no per- 
son among children and grown people who is s0 
much despised as a liar. No one can put any 
trust in such an one, and she is universally dis- 
liked. SARAH. 











NATURAL HISTORY. 








AZOR AND BERTRAND. 
[Translated from the French, for the Youth’s Companion.] 

Who is there, that has not read again and again 
on a yellow or red placard, pasted on all the walls of 
Paris, these words in large letters. ‘‘ Dog lost, 
50 fres. reward to the one who will return him to 
such an hotel. No questions will be asked.” 
Such notices are so often repeated, that one might 
believe them to be permanent, if we did not know 
that every evening the newsmongers, (Chiffoniers) 
remove them, and that those of the morrow claim 
new dogs, and offer new rewards. 


such a notice, placed at the side of the coach- 
house door of the house in which I reside, and ! 
there learnt that my neighbor, Madame the Mar- 
chiontss of was in despair at being separated 
from a little carlin, and that she testified her grief, 
by an offer of 100 fres.* to the charitable soul who 





the family, the interesting creature! One hun- 





dred francs for a dog, the size of one’s hand, is 4 
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Y |) great deal, but so it is. When one is rich, they 
y 3 may be allowed to indulge themselves in some 
id |) fancies. : . ‘ 
i Such were the philosophical thoughts which 
fe |) were passing through my mind, as I ran my eye 
'y |) mechanically over the notice, while waiting for the 
10 | Porter to pull the string, when approaching a lit- 
nd | tle nearer, I perceived at the bottom, these worde, 
wT) traced in pencil; Azor is worth not less than 200 
ng | fires, ** What is this,” said I, and I remained 
| ‘reflecting on this commentary, when the porter, 
tired of pulling the cord, without seeing any one 
* EF enter, came himself to the door to receive me. 
/ « Who has written these words in pencil,” said I. 
«| do not know, but probably the person who has 
Ww, stolen the dog, for the notice does not give the 
her name, and the collar only can make it known. 
she B! This is one way, among others, of gaining a liv- 
her ing.” In reality such was the intention of the new 
ed; owner of Azor, for the next day I saw, at the 


ery |) same place, another notice, offering the 200 fres. 
do, [) demanded, and I learnt that Madame the Mar- 
ge, | chioness had recovered the object of her tender 


eto — affection! ; ; 
be-— Madame, the Marchioness, lives on the third 
and | story,t it is a very natural transition to speak to 


lary the reader of another tenant, lodging, by charity 
and | jn an attic in the eighth story.[ Bertrand was an 


tink [old soldier, too much ashamed to ask for anything, 
bad [and poor enough to die of hunger. An old cook 
ding F ofthe Marchioness, touched byshis misery, and 
what — nevertheless not daring to offer him a bit of 
ceal F bread, thought to interest her mistress in his fa- 
iked § vor. Not knowing how to read or write, -she 


ring F) begged me, in my quality of neighbor, to write 


ndif — under dictation the following note to her mistress. 
, but = “* Azor is well—he drinks very willingly every 
eutly F morning, the milk which is become superfluous by 
soon, & theabsence of Madame. I take him to walk every 
ismy — day in the Tuilleries, as Madame has given me 
jut it, orders. I profit by this occasion to recommend to 
ound F the bounty of Madame, an old soldier, dying of 
oldit [| hunger, who sleeps under the roof of your house. 
s; he — Some money will be very necessary to him; he 
push, F) never asks for anything, but I know that he is en- 
yainst F tirely destitute, for every day I see disappear from 
ying, — his little nook some new object, which goes to be 
ot up F sold to buy bread. I am, Madame, your very 
o the F humble servant.” 
much § As my quality of Secretary gave me the liberty 
unish- B of opening the answer to this note, and as it re- 
» mains in my possession, I will give a copy of it to 
d can — the reader. 
; may — “I did not give you orders to take Azor to 
| one, B walk, every day, but only in fine weather. With 
o per- F the morning fogs and evening showers which we 
isso B have had for the last week, it is impossible that 
it any B Azor has not taken some cold. I recommend you. 
ly dis — therefore, to keep him warm; you will find his flan- 
RAH. nel vest at the bottom of the cupboard in my cham- 
————— f 


ber; be careful to wrap him up in it, when he 
a | goes out, and to light the fire when he goes into 
the house. If he should be at all ill, do not delay 
, totake him to his Physician, Rue . 

As to your soldier, you would do much better 


——$—<————— 





on.] 










| again B ‘remain in your kitchen than to occupy yourself 
wallsof — With strangers. I have already enough poor at 
g lost, B) "y door; if we should undertake to supply the 
him to — Wants of all, we should soon need charity our- 
:sked.” J *elves. Let him work. Iam sorry for it, but I 
e might & °an do nothing for him. Your mistress 
t know The Marchioness. 
foniers) P.S. The milk sometimes gave me the heart- 
w claim — “Uning; make yourself sure by tasting it, that 
"hat of Azor is always very fresh; in the contrary 
front of F °48e, you would do better to make use of it your- 











| 8elfin the kitchen.” 

_ The cook, however, had not time to execute these 
orders, When she went to visit the old man, he 
was ill, and unable to leave his bed; and when 
she prepared to envelope Azor in flannel, her mis- 
ress returned from the country to take care of 
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* About 20 dollars. 





| 1 “Premier Etage,”’ the most expensive and elegant of all. 
+ Sixieme—Garret. 
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him herself. The old soldier died of hunger and 


misery, and the litte dog continued in good health! 
Paris, April 14, 1840. 











RELIGION. 





WHERE ARE YOU GOING? 


A traveller overtaking another person in the 
road, said to him, ‘‘ Well, my friend, I suppose 
we are going to the same place; but if we should 
both be going to the same heaven, it will be still 
better for us.” 

The man, looking very earnestly at the traveller, 
replied: ‘‘Do you speak of going to heaven? 
Surely Iam going nowhere else.” 

He meant that his thoughts were so fixed upon 
getting to heaven, that he scarcely thought of the 
earthly journey on which he was then engaged. 
He looked further on than the town to which he 
was then going; just as the man who has.a thou- 
sand miles to go from New York to New Orleans, 
does not say he is going to Philadelphia, or Balti- 
more, or Charleston, though all these places may 
be in his way; but he will say he is going to New 
Orleans, for that is the end of his journey, and he 
passes through the others only to reach that city. 
So the Christian ought to keep heaven so much in 
view, that his life in this world may seem to him 
but the journey to heaven. That is his home. 
There are his friends. There are all the holy 
ones who have taken the journey before him, and 
are safe arrived. There is his Saviour and his 
God. There he is to dwell, not as a pilgrim ora 
stranger, but as a son who has reached his father’s 
house, never more to wander. 

It is this disposition the Bible means when it 
speaks of looking not at the things which are seen, 
but at those which are unseen; of walking by 
faith, not by sight; of having our conversation in 
heaven. It was this character that Abrahanr had, 
of whom the Bible says that he sojourned in the 
land of promise as in a strange country, for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. And so of many oth- 
er faithful saints it is said that they saw the prom- 
ises of God afar off, and were so persuaded of 
them, that they confessed they were only pilgrims 
and strangers on the earth. And it is declared of 
all who have the same faith now, that they desire 
a better country, that is a heavenly, therefore 
God is not ashamed to be called their God; for he 
hath prepared for them a city. 

Let me ask you then, my young friend, where 
are you going? Are your thoughts fixed upon this 
life? Or are they constantly going forward to 
heaven, as the end of your journey. Stop and 
think.— Youth’s Friend. 











THE NURSERY. 











CONSCIENCE AND CONFESSION, 


Not long ago a gentleman who had been taking 
great care of an orange tree, was delighted to find 
that it was likely to produce at least one fine 
orange. He watched that orange from day to 
day, as it grew larger and more beautiful, and 
was pleasing himself with the prospect of seeing 
it become quite ripe, when one day he missed it 
from the tree. It had not fallen; some one must 
have plucked it; and the question was who could 
have been guilty of the mischief. 

The gentleman had good reason to believe that 
the offender was no other than his son; but upon 
being asked he denied that he had touched it. 
His father was more grieved that his child should 
be guilty of a falsehood, than he was for the loss 
of the orange; but still he thought that his son had 
committed both the mischief and the sin. He tried 
to induce and compel ‘him to acknowledge the of- 
fence, but it was all in vain. The child persisted 
that he told the truth, and knew nothing of the 
orange. 

Some time afterwards a magic lantern was ex- 








hibited to the children of the neighborhood; and 
this boy, together with his father, went to see it. 
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The room was made dark, with the exception of 
the light that the lantern threw upon a large sheet 
of white muslin. Pictures painted on glass were 
then held before the lantern, and were reflected in 
large figures and bright colors upon the muslin. 
The pictures represented the evil consequences of 
many sins, such as intemperance and others; so 
that it was like a silent address or sermon to those 
who saw them. Presently there were some 
scenes, showing the awful guilt of falsehood, and 
the danger of the habit. There the wicked per- 
son might see, that though he should conceal his 
crime by a lie, it would be very likely to become 
known at some time, and that it could not be 
kept from God’s knowledge for a single moment. 
Just at this time, the boy of whom I have been 
speaking whispered in his father’s ear, ‘‘ Pa, I 
took the orange.” 

Now what induced him to make this confession? 
Tt was not because he did not know, or had for- 
gotten that he had done mischief and had conceal- 
ed it by a falsehood. No; but it was his con- 
science that was then for the first time made to 
feel his sinfulness enough to lead him to acknowl- 
edge it. He now saw that it was his duty to make 
confession, and that to conceal his sin longer, 
was only to increase it. He therefore came and 
honestly confessed it. So let us do with the sins 
we have committed against God.—Ib. 








OBITUARY. 





A GRAVE YARD SCENE. 


‘©You see, Frederick,’ said Mr. Fletcher, 
‘* that death is no respector of persons. All are 
equally exposed to his power. Here lies Mrs. 
Harvey who lived to the age of threeseore years 
and ten, and there an infant, perhaps not one week 
old; both gone to Him in whose sight, ‘‘ one day 
is as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” Here the resemblance of the life of 
man to the falling leaves fails; for they have their 
season, while death comes at any and at all times. 

‘s Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither in the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all— 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death!” 

While they were speaking, they observed a 
group of people entering the church-yard, bearing 
a coffin which they had just taken from the bier. 
There was no funeral procession, and the atten- 
dants seemed only those whose business it was to 
perform the last duties to the dead. 

‘* Who can this be?” said Mr. Fletcher, ‘* who 
is to be consigned to the grave unattended by 
relatives or friends?” It appeared to be the body 
of a grown person, and Mr. F. was surprised that 
such a death should have occurred in the neigh- 
borhood without his knowledge. 

When the sexton had completed his task and 
turned to leave the church-yard, Mr. F. joined 
him, and inquired for whom he had been perform- 
ing the sad office. 

‘* It is the grave of Richard D , sir, a young 
man from the city. ‘Two days ago he was as well 
as either of us. Yesterday morning when I was 

oing to church to ring the first bell for worship, 
lan him and a party of his young companions, 
with their guns on their shoulders, going to spend 
the Lord’s day in shooting. 

‘* My heart ached when I saw Richard D : 
for I once knew his mother, and a better woman 
never sat in yonder meetinghouse. I wanted to 
speak, but dreaded the scoffing reply I feared I 
might receive; yet when I thought of the honor of 
the Master, whose day they were profaning, and 
whose servant I professed to be, I ventured to 
speak to them, and said— 

**T cannot pass you, young gentlemen, without 
beseeching you to think of Him who has said, 
‘* Remember the Sabbath day, and keep it holy.” 

** You go and ring your bell, and we will go 
and kill our birds,” was the reply of Richard 
D——; ‘‘ you let us alone, we will let you alone.” 











‘*I do not wish to let you alone,” I answered; 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘** IT wish to remind you of the Lord of the Sab- 
bath, and of her who watched and prayed over 
your infancy.” Richard stopped a moment at this 
mention of his mother, and then, with a profane 
jest, proceeded on his way. 

‘** May God grant you time for repentance!” I 
exclaimed as } left them. 

‘*More time than you will probably have, old 
fellow,” said Richard, with a loud laugh, imitating 
my feeble step. 

The next news I had of him, was an order from 
the innkeeper to dig his grave! 

I went directly to the hotel to learn the particu- 
Jars of this sudden death. He had been among 
the gayest of the party, and very successful in his 
shooting. With a bag full of birds he was pre- 
paring to return, when one more shot was propos- 
ed. He wadded his gun heavily, ard raised it to 
fire. There was some misiake or defect in the 
ivon. The barrel burst, and the contents were 
lodged in the breast of Richard. He was carried 
immediately to the village, and a surgeon was sent 
for, but his skill was useless—he died that night. 
I asked the doctor if he spoke at all.” 

**Only once,” he said. ‘‘Once he faintly spoke 
the words, Mother! Mother!”’ 

**O! that poor mother! I hope the Lord will 
stand by her. *Tis a dreadful thing, sir, to go into 
the presence of God at the very moment you are 
breaking one of his commandments!” 

Mr. Fletcher had listened to this narrative with 
deep attention, and Frederick covered his face 
with his hands as the old man concluded. Asthey 
walked along, Mr. Fletcher inquired about the 
family of the young man. 

His mother had formerly lived in the village and 
was avery pious woman. Her husband died when 
Richard was a little boy, and she had worked hard 
to give him a decent support. While he was 
under her watchful eye, he did well; but when he 
was twelve years old she felt obliged to place him 
in a store in the city. His employers were 
worldly men, and he soon fell into bad company. 

Last Saturday he came out to the village to 
spend a day or two with a party of his young com- 
panions. He did not live to return. 

‘** They tell me,” added the old sexton, ‘‘ that 
his mother has been in the habit of writing to him 
constantly, exhorting him to consider his ways, 
but he paid no attention to her counsels and re- 
proofs. All I blame her for is, that she did not 
take him away from his employers, and place him 
with some pious man. To be sure they were rich, 
and treated him kindly; but a poor man who fear- 
ed God would have been a better master, for the 
‘* blessing of the Lord maketh rich,” and doth not 
bring sorrow like this with it.” 

Mr. Fletcher and Frederick were serious and 
thoughtful during the remainder of their walk. 
The truth of the lessons of the afternoon had been 
painfully impressed upon them.— Autumn Walk. 








EDITORIAL. 











SABBATH SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY. 

It has been a custom of Mason street Sabbath 
School, Boston, to celebrate each year the anniver- 
sary of its establishment. 

This service has uniformly been attended by the 
parents and friends of the scholars with interest, and 
by interesting them more deeply in the school, has 
been a means of promoting its usefulness. 

The twenty-third anniversary was observed Sab- 
bath afternoon, May Sist. The exercises of the oc- 
casion were of a very appropriate and intesesting na- 
ture. Being present I give you some account of them, 
with the hope that your little readers may be interest- 
ed, and that schools vabere such an exercise has not 
heretofore been observed, may make a trial, and find 
it an important auxiliary to their labors. 

Agreeably to an invitation given in the morning,the 
large school room was filled with parents and friends, 
at an early hour. 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 
’ The happy day we hail again, 
When heaven seems smiling o’er us, 
And from the sky in joyful strain, 
Breaks forth the angels’ chorus; 
Péace on earth, Good will to men, 
Glory in the highest. 
For Thou, who wert thyself a a child, 
In more than infant meekness, 
Wilt never, in thy mercy mild, 
Despise our childhood’s weakness, 
Peace on earth, &c. 
Oh! send thy Spirit us to bless, 
That in thy footsteps holy, 
Our feet may turn to righteousness, 
From paths of sin and folly. 
Peace on earth, &c. 
Then led by Thee, our souls shall rise, 
Where thou has gone before us, 
And bless thee ever in the skies, 
That earth hath heard the chorus, 
Peace on earth, &c. 


After prayer the following hymn was sung: 
THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill, 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 


Lo! such the child whose early feet, 
The paths of peace have trod; 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upwards drawn to God. 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill, 
The lily must decay ! 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill, 
Must shortly fade away. 


And soon, too soon, the wintry hour 
Of man’s maturer age, 

Will shade the soul with sorrow’s power, 
And stormy passions rage. 


O! thou whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father’s shrine, 

Whose years with changeless virtue crowned, 
‘Were all alike divine. 


Dependent on thy bounteous breath, 
e seek thy grace alone, 
In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still thine own. 


Three solemn and interesting addresses were then 
made by Gentlemen formerly connected with the 
schoo], two as superintendents, and the other asa 
scholar and teacher. ‘The latter related a pleasing 
fact in connection with the school, (which should en- 
courage every teacher to be faithful) it was that he 
had been taken by the hand twenty-one years ago, and 
led into the school by a teacher who, he saw before 
him, still occupying her important station as a teach- 
er in the school. The instruction he there received 
from her when quite a youth, had been cherished 
with peculiarly tender emotions, and it was a source 
of no ordinary interest after spending several years 
in foreign countries, to return and be permitted to 
visit the spot that has so many interesting associa- 
tions connected with it. 

Their absent Superintendent, S. H. Walley, Esq. 
was not forgotten. The children were exhorted to 
remember the last words of counsel of one of their 
best friends, ‘* be sure you always do right.” It was 
a scene that will not soon be forgotten by those who 
had the pleasure of attending it. 


The following was the closing Hymn: 
WE ARE THINE, O LORD. 
Youth, health, and strength, are ours to-day, 
And years to come in prospect iie; 
But youth and strength must soon decay, 
This hour, this moment, we may die, 
Lord, to thyself our spirits draw, 
Bind our affections with thy love; 
Incline our hearts to keep thy law, 
And fix our hopes on things above. 
The fragrance, dew, and flower of youth, 
The health and strength of nature’s prime, 
Are not our own,—Oh thine in truth 
Be all our talents, all our time! 
Still heavenward may our course be bent, 
Where’er on earth our lot is cast; 





‘The meeting was opened with the following 


And life, thus well and wisely spent, 
Be pure, and holy, to the last. 


+ SOREL: ER REE SAIS ES ST TE TE EE TE EET SS REN RET ETRE 


VARIETY. 








A Goat, a Barometer, 
When at Rosehall the other day we were shown a 
very beautiful goat, the dam of which came from the 
East Indies, and were told by the owner, Mr. M’- 
Harg, that he attached more importance to its mo- 


ter. Billie when the weather is fine, loves to frolic 
in the sunniest spots; but when rain is at hand, seeks 


over. When to others all appears fair and promis- 
ing, his goatship knows better, and he takes himself 
to the house, or bush, hours before the rain patters or 
the wind raves. On ‘Thursday week, when the sky 
looked black, and the mercury fell nearly half an 


master noticed this, he instantly said, “There will 
be no rain to-day at any rate.” And the fact was 
even so, while on the followiug day his tactics were 
reversed, in consequence, no doubt, of the heavy 
showers that fell at mid-day. In repeated instances, 
since harvest work commenced, Mr. M’Harg has 
been much indebted to the preseience of his four- 


him for the best Ayrshire in his bowen of Cows. 
[Dumfries Courier. 
Children’s Time, 


It is sometimes said that a child’s time is not worth 
much; some even say, they send their children to 
schoo! to get them out of the way. But parents 
sometimes find that they do learn some things very 
young. Children ‘learn to go astray as soon as they 
are born, speaking lies: And to their joy, too, they 
sometimes find, that when very young children Have 
the facilities afforded them, they lay a foundation for 
such a superstructure, as makes men hold up their 
hands in wonder. ‘The mother of Baron Cuvier, I 
remember to have heard, would have her son recite 
his Latin to her every morning before going to school, 
although she did not understand a word of it, because 
she had an impression that, on the whole, spring was 
the time to cast in seed. His schoolmates and teach- 
ers wondered how it was, that the little Baron always 
had so good a lesson, and France has still wondered 
how Cuvier came to be so great a man; the secret 
was, he was schooled upon his mother’s lap. 


—p>— 

I saw amone THE YoutH a Youne Man Vor or 
Unverstanping.—Such an one did Solomon see in 
his day, and such an one we have now in our eye. 
Who has not such an one in his eye, as he thinks 
over the youths of his place or neighborhood? There 
he goes—a man of the world and of fashion;—He 
dresses in all the extravagance of the age;—he as- 
sumes all the prevailing vices of the times;—he visits, 
—he travels,—he feasts,—he drinks,—he dances,— 
he sings,—he plays,—his hours fly like a dream. 
But who is this with pallid cheek, and hollow eyes’— 
it is that “ young man!” Who is this whose trem- 
bling limbs can scarce support him as he _ passes 
along? It is that “ young man!” Who is this that 
is grown old before his time? It is that * young 
man!” Here he stands, cheerless and broken; his 
fortunes ruined; his reputation blasted;—creditors 
pursuing him; his wife or his mother broken heart- 
ed; and all for seeking happiness in the poisoned 
recesses of intemperate pleasure.— Frederick Visitor. 


Three Questions for Children. 

1. Why is the prayer which you repeat, ‘Our 
Father who art in heaven,” called the Lord’s Prayer! 

Ans, It is the prayer which Jesus Christ taught his 
disciples. 

2. Why is the partaking of the bread and the cup, 
by the Church, called the Lord’s Supper? 

Ans. It is the supper which Jesus Christ introduc 
ed among us to commemorate his death. 

8. Why is the first day of the week called the 
Lord’s day? 

Ans. It is the day on which Christ arose from the 
dead, and has ever since been sacredly observed 0 
commemoration of that event. 


ae 
A Cuitp’s Praver.—The following sweet and 

simple expression of early appeal, is from the pen ° 
Isaac Pray, junr:— 

Father! now the day is past, 

On thy child thy blessing cast! 

Near my pillow, hand in hand, 

Keep thy guardian angel band! 

And throughout the darkling night, 

Bless me with a cheerful light! 

Let me rise at morn again, 

Free from every thought of pain; 





Passing through life’s thorny way, 
Keep me, Father! day by day. 
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